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TALES OF THE BOEDERS, 

AND OP SCOTLAND. 


THE DOOM OF SOULIS. 

“ They roll'd him up in a sheet of lead— 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall; 

They plunged him in the caldron rtd, 

And melted him—lead, and bones, and all.”—L eyden. 

A GAZETTEER would inform you that Denholm is a village 
beautifully situated near the banks of the Teviot, about 
midway between Jedburgh and Hawick, and in the Parish 
of Cavers; and perhaps, if of modern date, it would add, 
it has the honour of being the birth-place of Dr. Leyden, 
However, it was somewhat early on a summer morning, a 
few years ago, that a young man, a stranger, with a fishing- 
rod in his hand, and a creel fastened to his shoulders, en- 
tered the village. He stood in the midst of it, and, turning 
round—“ This, then,’’ said he, is the birth-place of Leyden 
—the son of genius—the martyr of study—the friend of 
Scott!” 

Few of the villagers were astir ; and at the first he met— 
who carried a spade over his shoulder, and appeared to be 
a ditcher—he inquired if he could show him the house in 
which the bard and scholar was born. 

‘'Ou, ay, sir,” said the man, “ I wat I can ; I’ll show 3m 
that instantly, and proud to show you it, too.” 

“ That is good,” thought the stranger ; “ the prophet is 
dead, but ho 3’ot speaketh—he hath honour in his own 
country. ” 
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afflnexit, but who was at ease with the world, and the 

world was at ease with him. 

They entered into conversation, and they sat down to¬ 
gether. The old man appeared exactly one of those cha¬ 
racters whom you will occasionally find fraught with thetia- 
ditions of the Borders, and still tainted with, and half believ¬ 
ing in, their ancient superstitions. I wish not to infer that 
sn))erstibion was carried to a greater height of absurdity on 
the Borders than in other parts of England and Scotland, 
nor even that the inhabitants of the hiorth were as remaik- 
able in early days for their superstitions, as they now are 
fortheirintelligence; for every nation had its superstitions, 
and I am persuaded that most of them might be traced to 
a common origin. Yet, though the same in origin, they 
change their likeness with the character of a nation or dis¬ 
trict. People unconciously made their superstitions to suit 
themselves, though their imaginary effects still terrified 
them. There was, therefore, a something characteristic 
in the fables of our forefathers, which fables they believed 
as facts. The cunning deceived the ignorant—the ignorant 
were willing to deceive themselves j and what we now laugh 
at as the clever trick of a hocus-pocus man, was, scarce more 
than a century ago, received as a miracle—as a thing per¬ 
formed by the hand of the “prince of the powers of the air.’’ 
Religion without knowledge, and still swaddled in darkness, 
fostered theii idle fear; yea, there are few superstitions, 
though prostituted by wickedness, that did not owe their ex¬ 
istence to some glimmering idea of religion. They had not 
seen the lamp which lightens the soul, and leadethit to know¬ 
ledge ; but having perceived its far-off reflection, plunged into 
the quagmire of error—and hence proceeded superstition. 

But I digress into a descant on the siq)crstitions of our 
fathers, nor should I have done so, but that it is impossible 
to write a Border tale of the olden time without bringing 
them forward, and, when I do so, it is not with the inten- 
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THE DOOM OF SOULIS. 


liar* locked in a cliest. Peer and peasant became pale at 
the name of Lord Soulis. His band smote down the strong, 
his eye blasted the healthy; he oppressed the poor, and he 
robbed the rich. He ruled over his vassals with a rod of 
iron. From the banks of the Tweed, the Teviot, and the 
Jed, with their tributaries, to beyond the Lothians, an in¬ 
cessant cry was raised against him to heaven and to the 
kinf^. But his life was protected by a charm, and mortal 

weapons could not prevail against him. 

Tlie seriousness with which the narrator said this, 
showed that he gave full credit to the tradition, and 

believed in Ijord Soulis as a sorcerer. 

“ He was a man of great stature, and liis person was ex¬ 
ceeding powerful. He had also royal blood in liis \eins, 
and laid claim to the crown of Scotland, in opposition to 
the Bruce. But two things troubled him : and the one was, 
to [)lace the crown of Scotland on his head ; the other, to 
possess the hand of a fair and rich maiden, named Marion, 
who was about to wed with Walter, the young heir of 
Branxholm, the stoutest and the boldest youth on all the 
wide Borders Soulis was a man who was not only of a 
cruel heart, but it was filled with forbidden thoughts; and, 
to accomplish his purpose, he went down into the dungeon 
of his castle, in the dead of night, that no man might see 
him perform the ‘ deed without a name.’ He carried a 
small lamp in his hand, which threw around a lurid light, 
like a glow-worm in a sepulchre ; and as he went, he 
locked the doors behind him. He carried a cat in Jiis 
arms ; behind him a dog followed timidly, and before him, 
into the dungeon, he drove a young bull, that had 'never 
nipped the grass.’ He entered the deep and the gloomy 
vault, and, with a loud voice, he exclaimed— 

“ ‘ Spirit of darkness 1 I come ! 

* Each sorcerer was supposed to have his familiar spirit, that accom¬ 
panied him; but Soulis was said to keep his locked in a chest. 
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and, as lie gave tlie last blow to tlie nail, again lie cried 

‘Spirit, I obey thee ! come !’ 

“ Afterwards, he took his place in the middle of the floor, 
and nine times he scattered around him a handful of salt, 
at each time exclaiming— 

“‘Spirit*! arise!’ 

“Then did he strike thi'ice nine times with his hand upon 
a chest which stood in the middle of the floor, and by its 
foot was the pale lamj), and at each blow he cried— 

“ ‘Arise, spirit 1 arise 1 ’ 

“ Therefore, when he had done these things, and cried 
twentv-and-seven times, the lid of the chest began to 
move, and a fearful figure, with a red cap'^* upon its head, 
and which resembled nothing in heaven above, or on earth 
below, rose, and, with a hollow voice,t inquired— 

“ ‘What want ye, Soulis '1’ 

“ ‘Power, spirit 1 power ! ’ he cried, ‘ that mine eyes may 
have their desire, and that every weapon formed by man 
may fall scatheless on my body, as the spent light of a wan¬ 
ing moon 1’ 

“ ‘ Thy wish is granted, mortal !’ groaned the fiend j ‘to¬ 
morrow eve, young Branxholm’s bride shall sit within thy 
bower, and his sword return bent from thy bosom, as though 
he had dashed it at^ainsta rock. Farewell 1 invoke me not 
again for seven years, noi* open the door of the vault, but 
then knock thrice upon the chest, and I will answer thee. 
Away 1 follow thy course of sin, and prosper ; hut hcioare oj 
a coming wood ! ’ 

“ With a loud and sudden noise, the lid of the massy 


* Red-'a,) is a name given to Fpirifs supposed to lianiu cast’es. 
fin the proceedings regarding Sir Gco-ge Maxwell, it is grave’y 
set forth, that the voice of evil spirits is “ i ough and goustie;” and, to 
crown all, Lilly, in his “ Life ai d Titnes” informs ns, that they speak 
Erse; anl, adds he, “when tiny do so, it’s Ike lri^hInen, much iu 
the throat F 
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“ He placed the feeble lamp upon the ground, in tl 
middle of the vault; and with a pick-axe, which he h£ 
previously prejiared, he dug a pit, and buried the a 
alive; and as the poor suffocating creature mewed, 1 
exclaimed the louder— ^ 

“ ‘ Spirit of darkness ! come ! * 

He then leaped upon the grave of the living anima 
and, seizing the dog by the neck, he dashed it violentl 
against the wall, towards the left corner where he stooc 
and, unable to rise, it lay howling long and piteously o 
the floor. Then did he plunge his knife into the throa 
of the young bull, and, while its bleatings mingle 
with the howling of the dying dog, amidst what migli 
be called the blue darkness of the vault, he received th 
blood in the palms of his hands, and he stalked aroun< 

the dungeon, sprinkling it in circle, and crying with « 
loud voice— 

“ ‘Spirit of darkness ! hear me P 
Again he digged a pit, and, seizing the dying animal, In 
hurled it into the grave, feet upwards and again hegroaned 
while the sweat stood on his brow, ^Come, spiiit! come 
“ He took a horse-shoe, which had lain in the vault foi 
years, and which was called, in the flimily, the spirii^s shoe, 
and he nailed it against the door, so that it hung obliquely ;1 


* These are the recorded practices which sorca’trs resorted to, when 
they wished to have a glimpse of invisiUc spirits. 

fin the account of the trial of E izabeth Bathgate, wife of Alex¬ 
ander Pae, mailman in Eyemouth, one of the accusations in the in¬ 
dictment against her was, that the l)ad“an0 lu.ise-sclu e in ane darnet 
ai d secriet pairt of your dur, keepit by you thairopoun, as ane devilish 
moanis and instructions from the devill.” But the supersfirions of 
the Borders, which it is necessary to illustrate in these Tales, as ex¬ 
emplifying ttie character cf our forefathers, are more particularly 
dwelt upon, and their absurdity unmasked, in 'he Tales entitled 
“Betty Bathgate, the Witch of Eyemouth;” “Peggy Stoddart, thj 

Witch of Edlingham;” and “The Laidley Worm of Suiudlekone 
Heugh.” 
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cliest fell, and tlie spirit disappeared, and from tlie floor of 
tlic vault issued a deep sound, like the reverbing of thunder. 
Soulis took up the flickering lamp, and, leaving the dying 
dog still howling in the corner, whence he had driven it, ho 
locked the iron door, and ])laced the huge key in his bosom. 

“In the morning, his vassals came to him, and they preyed 
him on their bended knees that he would lessen the weight 
of their hard bondage; but he laughed at their prayers, and 
answered them with stripes. He oppressed the widow, 
and persecuted the fatherless ; he defied the powerful, and 
trampled on the weak. His name spread terror whereso¬ 
ever it was breathed, and there was not in all Scotland a 
man more feared than the Wizard Soulis, the Lord of Her¬ 
mitage. 

“He rode forth in the morning, with twenty of his chosen 
men behind him; and wheresoever they passed the castle or 
llie cottage, where the occupier was the enemy of Soulis, or 
denied his right to the crown,* they fired the latter, de¬ 
stroyed the cattle around the former, or he sprinkled upon 
them the dust of a dead man’s hand, that a murrain miglit 
come amongst them. 

“ But, as they rode by the side of the Teviot, he beheld 
fair Marion, the betrothed bride of young Walter, the heir 
of Branxholm, riding forth with her maidens, and pursuing 
the red-deer. 

“ ‘By this token, spirit!’ muttered Soulis, joyously, ‘ thou 
hast not lied—to night young Branxholm’s bride shall sit 
witliin my bower ! ’ 

“He dashed the spur into the side of his fleet steed, and, 
although INIarion and her attendants forsook the chase, and 
fled, as they perceived him, yet, as though his familiar gave 
speed to his horses’s feet, in a few seconds he rode by the 

* If legitimacy could have been proved on the part of the g ai.d- 
mother of Lord Suuhs, he certainly was a nearer heir to tin? crown 
th.nn either Bruce or Baliol. 
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side of Marion, and, throwing out his arm, he lifted her 
from the saddle, while her horse yet flew at its fastest 
speed, and continued its course without its fair rider. 

She screamed aloud, she struggled wildly, but her attend¬ 
ants had fled afar ofi*, and her strength was feeble as an in¬ 
sect’s web in his terrible embrace. He held her upon the 
saddle before him— 

“ ‘Marion !—fair Marion ! said the wizard and ruffian 
lover, ‘scream not—struggle not—be calm, and hear me. 

I love thee, pretty one!—I love thee ! and he rudely raised 
her lips to liis. ‘ Fate hath decreed thou shalt be mine, 
hlarion, and no human power shall take thee from me. 
Weep not—strive not. Hear ye not, I love thee—love thee 
fiercely, madly, maiden, as a she-wolf doth its cubs. Asa 
river seeketli the sea, so have I sought thee, Marion , and 
now, thou art mine—fate hath given thee unto me, and thy 
fair cheek shall rest upon a manlier bosom than that of 
Branxholm’s beardless heir.’ Thus saying, and still grasp¬ 
ing her before him, he again plunged his spurs into his 
horse’s sides, and he and his followers rode furiously towards 
Hermitage Castle. 

“He lockedthegentle Marion within a strong chamber, he 
‘ Woo’d her as the lion woos his bride.’ 

And now she wept, she wrung her hands, she tore her raven 
hair before him, and it hung dishevelled over her face and 
upon her shoulders. She implored him to save her, to re¬ 
store her to liberty; and again finding her tears wasted and 
her prayers in vain, she defied him, she invoked the venge¬ 
ance of Heaven upon his head ; and, at such moments, the 
tyrant and the reputed sorcerer stood awed and stricken in 
her presence. For there is something in the majesty of 
virtue, and the holiness of innocence, as they flash from the 
eyes of an injured woman, which deprives guilt of its 
strength, and defeats its purpose, as though Heaven lent 
its electricity to defend the weak. 
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“But, wearied with importunity, and finding his threats 
of no effect, on the third night that she had been w'ithin his 
castle, he clutched her in his arms, and, while his vassals 
slept, he bore her to the haunted dungeon, that the spirit 
might throw its spell over her, and compel her to love him. 
He unlocked the massy door. The faint howls of the dog 
were still heard from the corner of the vault. He placed the 
lamp upon the ground. He still held the gentle Marion to 
his side, and her terror had almost mastered her struggles. 
He struck his clenched hand upon the huge chest —he cried 

aloud, ‘Spirit! come forth 1’ 

“ Thrice he repeated the blow—thrice he uttered aloud 
his invocation. But the spirit arose not at his summons. 
Marion knew the tale of his sorcery—she knew andbelieved 
it_and terror deprived her of consciousness. On recover¬ 

ing, she found herself again in the strong chamber where 
she had been confined, but Soulis was not with her. Slie 
strove to calm her fears, she knelt down and told her beads, 
and she begged that her Walter might be sent to her deli¬ 
verance. ^ 

It was scarce daybreak when the young heir of Branx- 

holm, whose bow no man could bend, and whose sword was 
terrible in battle, with twice ten armed men, arrived before 
Hermitage Castle, and demanded to speak with Lord Soulis. 
The warder blew his horn, and Soulis and his attendants 
came forth and looked over the battlement. 

“ ‘ What want ye, boy,’ inquired the wizard chief, ‘that, 
ere the sun be risen, ye come to seek the lion in his den ] 

“ ‘ I come,’ replied young Walter, boldly, ‘ in the name of 
our good king, and by his authority, to demand that ye give 
into my hands, safe and sound, my betrothed bride, lest ven¬ 
geance come upon thee. 

“ ‘Vengeance, beardling 1’ rejoined the sorcerer , ‘ who 
clave speak of vengeance on tke house of Soulis ?—or whom 
call ve kin" 1 The cvowii is mine—thy bvkle is mine, and 
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T should -ive his head as a toy to my bride, fan Mauoi . 

'“‘TliyVide, fiend’’ exclaimed Sir Walter ; Hhiiie 

now ncrish 1’and he attacked him furiously. ^ ^ ., 

“ ‘Ha 1 ha! ’ cried Soulis, and laughed at the impetuosi y 
of his antagonist, wliile he parried his thrusts, take lus les 
for thy weapon, boy ; steel falls feckless upon me. _ 

“ ‘ Vile sorcerer I' continued W alter, iiressing upon iii 
more fiercely, ‘this sword shall sever thy euohautment. 

“ A-ain Soulis langlicd; but he found that his contempt 
availed him not, for the strength of his enemy was equal to 
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Lis own, and, in repelling Lis fierce assaults, Le almost for¬ 
got tLe cLarm wLicL rendered Lis body invulnerable. They 
fought long and desperately, when one of the followers of 
Soiilis, suddenly and unobserved, thrusting Lis spear into 
the side of Sir Walter’s horse, it reared, stumbled, and fell, 

and brought him to the ground. 

“ ‘An arrow-schot !’* exclaimed Soulis. ‘ W^herefoie, 
boy, didst thou presume to contend with me V And sud¬ 
denly springing from his horse, he pressed his iron heel 
upon the breast of his foe, and turning also the point of his 
sword towards his throat, ‘ Thou shalt not die yet, said he j 
and turning to the three attendants who had not followed 
in the pursuit, he added, ‘ Hither—bind him fast and 
sure.’ Then did the three hold him on the ground, and 
bind his hands and his feet, while Soulis held his naked 

sword over him. 

“ ‘ Coward and wizard T exclaimed Walter, as they dragged 
him within the gate, ‘ye shall rue this foul treachery.’ 

“ ‘ Ha 1 ha ! vain boasting boy !’ returned Soulis, ‘thou 

indeed shalt rue thy recklessness.’ 

“ He caused his vassals to bear Walter into the strong 

chamber where fair Marion was confined, and, grasping 
him by the neck, while he held his sword to his breast, 
he drao-o-ed him towards her, and said, sternly, ‘ Consent 
thee now, maiden, to be mine, and this boy shall live ; 
refuse, and his head shall roll before thee on the floor as 

‘Monster!’ she exclaimed, and screamed aloud, ‘would 

ve harm my alter 1 , 

‘“Ha! my Maiion !—Marion! ’ cried Walter, struggling 

to he free. And, turning his eyes fiercely upon Soulis— 
‘ Destroy me fiend,’ he added, ‘ but harm not her.’ 

“ ‘ Think on it, maiden,’ ciied the sorcerer, raising his 


♦ When cattle died sudJenly, it was believed to be by an anovv- 
shot—that is, shot or struck down by the invisible d^rt of a so’cere . 
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BW-ord • ‘the life of thy bonny bridegroom hangs upon thy 
word. ’ But ye shall have until midnight to reflect on it. 
Be mine then, and harm shall not come upon him or thee; 
but a man shall be thy husband, and not the boy whom he 

hath brought to thee in bonds.’ 

Beshrew thee, vile sorcerer!' rejoined Walter. Were 
my hands unbound, and unarmed as I am, I would force 
my way from thy prison, in spite of thee and thine ! 

“ SouUs laughed scornfully, and again added, ‘Think on 

it, fair Marion. 

‘‘Then did he drag her betrothed bridegroom to a corner 
of the chamber, and ordering a strong chain to be brought, 
he fettered him against the wall; in the same manner, he 
fastened her to the opposite side of the apartment—but the 
chains with which he bound her were made of silver.^ 
“When they were left alone, ‘Mourn not, sweet Marion,’ 

said Walter, ‘and think not of saving me—before to-morrow 

our friends will be here to thy rescue * and, though I fall a 
victim to the vengeance of the sorcerer, still let me be the 

bridegroom of thy memory.’ 

“Marion wept bitterly, and said that she would die with 

him. 

“ Throughout the day, the spirit of Lord Soulis was 
troubled, and the fear of coming evil sat heavy on his heart. 
He wandered to and fro on the battlements of his castle, 
anxiously looking for the approach of his retainers, who had 
followed in pursuit of the followers of Branxholm’s heir. 
But the sun set, and the twilight drew on, and still they 
came not; and it was drawing towards midnight when a 
solitary horseman spurred his jaded steed towards the castle 
gate. Soulis admitted him with his own hand into the 
courtyard; and, ere the rider had dismounted, he inquired 
of him hastily, and in a tone of apprehension— 

“‘Where be thy fellows, knave^ and why come alone ? 
“‘Pardon me, my lord,’ said the horseman, falteringly, 
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as he dismounted; ^thy faithful bondsman is the hearer of 
evil tidings/ 

‘ Evil, slave ^ ’ exclaimed Soulis, striking him as he 
spoke; ‘speak ye of evil to me 1 What of it*?—where are 
thy fellows ^ ' 

“The man trembled and added—‘In pursuing thefollow- 
ers of Branxholm, they sought refuge in the wilds of Tarras, 
and being ignorant of the windingpaths through its bottom¬ 
less morass, horses and men have been buried in it—they 
w’ho sank not fell beneath the swords of those they had 
pursued, and I only have escaped.’ 

‘“And wherefore did ye escape, knave '1’ cried the fierce 
sorcerer ; ‘ why did ye live to remind me of the shame ot 
the house of Soulis ? ’ And, as he spoke, he struck the 
trembling man again. 

“He hurried to the haunted dungeon, and again pei*- 
formed his incantations, with impatience in his manner and 
fury in his looks. Thrice he violently struck the chest, and 
thrice he exclaimed, impetuously—■ 

“ ‘ Spirit I come forth !—arise and speak with me !’ 

“ The lid was lifted up, and a deep and angry voice said, 
‘ Mortal ! wherefore hast thou summoned me before the 
time I commanded thee ? Was not thy wish granted ? 
Steel shall not wound thee—cords bind thee—hemp hang 
thee—nor water drown thee. Away ! ’ 

“‘Stay !' exclaimed Soulis—‘add,nor fire consume me!’ 

“‘Ha! hal’ cried the spirit, in a fit of horrid laughter, 
that made even the sorcerer tremble. ^Beware of a com¬ 
ing wood r And, with a loud clang, the lid of the chest 
fell, and the noise as of thunder beneath his feet was re¬ 
peated. 

“ ‘ Beware of a coming wood! muttered Soulis to hini- 
self; ‘ what means the fiend 'I ’ 

“ Hehastened from the dungeon without locking the door 

behind him, and as he hurried from it, he drew the key from 
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l,is bosom, and flung it over his left shoulder, crying 

* ^^oHet’hX himself up in his chamber to ponder on the 
words of his familiar, and on the extirpation of his fol¬ 
lower; and he thought not of Marion and 
until daybreak, when, with a troubled and a wia 

tcnancefheenteredtheapartmentwheie tney were fettered. 

“‘How now, fair maiden?’ he began; ‘hast thou consi¬ 
dered well my words?--wilt thou be my willing biade and 
let voun" BranxholrQ live 1 or refuse, and oo ly 
InsLooth face as his head adorns the point of my good 

^ ‘“Rather than see her thine,’ exclaimed Walter, ‘I 
thou shouldst how me in pieces, and fling my mangled hoc y 

to your hounds * , ., 

“ ‘ Troth ! and ’tis no bad thought, said the sorcerer , 

‘thou mayest have thy wish. Yet, boy, ye think that 
have no mercy : I will teach thee that I have, and refined 
mercy too. Now, tell me truly, were I in thy power as thou 
art in mine, what fate would ye award to Soiilis ? 

“ ‘ Then truly,’ replied Walter, ‘ I would hang tlice on the 

highest tree in Branxholni Woods.’ 

“‘Well spoken,young Strong-bow,’returned Soulis;‘and 

I will show thee, though ye think I have no mercy, that I 
am more merciful than thou.’ Ye would choose for me the 
hi-rhcst tree, but I shall give thee the choice of the tree from 
which you may prefer your body to hang, and from^ whose 
top the owl may sing its midnight song, and to which the 
ravens shall gather for a feast. And thou, pretty face,’ 
added he, turning to Marion, ‘ sith you will not, even to 
save him, give me thine hand, i’faith, if I may not be thy 
husband, I will be thy priest, .and celebrate your marriage, 
for I will bind your hands together, and ye shall hang on 
the next branch to him.’ 

“‘For that I thank thee,’ said the undaunted maiden. 
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“ He then called together his four remaining sirnicd men, 
and placing halters round the necks of his intended victims, 
they were dragged forth to the woods around the Hermitage, 
where Walter was to choose the fatal tree. 

‘‘ Now a deep mist covered the face of the earth, and they 
could perceive no object at the distance of half a bow-shot 
before them ; and ere he had approached the wood where 
he was to carry his merciless j)roject into execution— 

* The wood comes towards us 1’ exclaimed one of his fol¬ 
lowers. 

“ ‘ What !—the wood comes /* cried Soulis, and his cheek 
became pale, and he thought on the words of the demon— 

‘ Beware of a coming wood !* —and, for a time, their remem¬ 
brance, and the forest that seemed to advance before him, 
deprived his arm of strength, and his mind of resolution, 
and before his heart recovered, the followers of the house 
of Branxholm, to the number of fourscore, each bearin<>- a 
tall branch of a rowan-tree in their hands,* as a charm 
against his sorcery, perceived, and raising a loud shout, sur¬ 
rounded him. 

“The cords with which the arms of Marion and Walter 
were bound were instantly cut asunder. But, although the 
odds against him were as twenty to one, the daring Soulis 
defied them all. Yea, when his followers were overpowered, 
his single arm dealt death around. 

“Now, there was notaday passed that com plaints were not 
brought to King Robert, from those residing on the Borders, 
against Lord Soulis, for his lawless oppression, his cruelty, an d 
his wizard-craft. And, one day, i here came before the monarch, 
one after another, some complaining that he had broughtdis- 

*It is prob able that the legend of the coming wood,'' nferred to 
in the traditions respecting Lord Soulis, is the same as that from which 
Shakspere takes Macbeth’s charm— 

“ Till Birnam Wood shall come to Dunsinane.” 

The circumatances are similar. 
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eases on their cattle, or destroyed their houses by fire, and 
a third, that he had stolen away the fair bride of Branx- 
holm^s heir, and they stood before the king, and begged to 
know what should be done with him. Now, the king was 
with their importunities and complaints, and he 
exclaimed, peevishly and unthinkingly, ^hoil him, if you 
please, hut let me hear no more about himj* But, 

“ ‘ It is the curse of kings to be atfendet 
By slaves that take their humour for a warrant; ’ 

and, when the enemies of Soulis heard these words from the 
lips of the king, they hastened away to put them in execu¬ 
tion ; and with them they took a wise man, one who was 
learned in breaking the spells of sorcery,'^* and with him he 
carried a scroll, on which was written the secret wisdom of 
Michael the Wizard ; and they arrived before Hermitage 
Castle, while its lord was contending single-handed against 
tlie retainers of Branxliolm, and theii swords were blunted 
on his buckler, and his body received no wounds. They 
struck him to the ground with their lances j and they 
endeavoured to bind his hands and his feat with cords, 
but his spells snapped them asunder as threads. 

“‘Wrap him in lead,’ cried the wise man, ‘and boil 
him therewith, according to the command of the king ; 
for water and hempen cords have no power over his 
sorcery' 

“ Many ran towards the castle, and they tore the lead 
from the turrets, and they held down the sorcerer, and rolled 
the sheets around him in many folds, till he was powerless 
as a child, and the foam fell from his lips in the impotency 

* Dr. Leyden represents this personage as being ‘‘ True Thomas, 
Lord of Etsylton but the Rhy mer was dead before the time fixed by 
tradiiion of the deith of Lord Soulis, whicli took place in the time of 
Robt rt the Bruce, who came to the crown in 1308, and the Rhymer 
was dead bef >re 1299, for in that year his son and heir granted a char¬ 
ter to the convent of Soltra, and in it he describes himself Filius et hcerea 
Thomce Rymour d & Erceldon .' 
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of his rage* Others procured a caldron, in wHic^ 
said many of his incantations were performed, and 
cry was raised— 

“ ‘ Boil him on the Nine-stane rig T 

** And they bore him to where the stones of the Dm 
are to be seen till this day, and the two stones are 
pointed out from which the caldron was suspended. Tl 
kindled piles of faggots beneath it, and they bent the 
living body of Soulis within the lead; and thrust it into 
the caldron, and, as the flames arose, the flesh and the 
bones of the wizard were consumed in the boiling lead. 
Such was the doom of Soulis. 

“ The king sent messengers to prevent his hasty words 
being carried into execution, but they arrived too late. 

“ In a few weeks there was mirth, and music, and a 
marriage feast in the bowers of Branxholm, and fair 
Marion was the bride.” 



HARDEN^S REVENGE. 


From a state of higli civilisation, it is curious to look back 
upon the manners and modes of life of our ancestors of bar¬ 
barous times; and the contrast never can be presented in 
stronger hues than in the picture of the lives of the old 
Borderers, who so completely realised Hobbes’ theory of the 
beginning of society (fighting and stealing for their daily 
bread), and that of the quiet, sedate men of industry and 
p(‘ace of these days, whose blood never rises beyond the 
degree of the heat of a money-making ambition. A shiver 
comes over us, when wm read of the son killed in a feud, 
cai-ried in to his mother a corpse ; of the father of a family, 
and the laird of many broad acres, laid before his weeping 
wife and children, the dead victim of a strife with his next 
neiglibour; of families rendered houseless and homeless, 
often by a marauding kinsman ; of the never-ceasing tur¬ 
moil, strife, cruelty, and revenge, of the whole inhabitants 
of that distracted part of our country. We read, pause, 
tremble, and hug ourselves in the happy thought that we 
have been born in more auspicious times, when the sword 
is turned into the ploughshare, the castle into the granary, 
and the fire of enmity softened and changed into the fer¬ 
vour of love and friendship. Yet, alas! if we carry our 
thoughts fiirther, how little may wo have to felicitate our¬ 
selves on in the pictured contrast h Rudeness has its evils; 
but IS civilisation without them ? If the household of the 
Border chief was begirt with dangers of rieving and spolia¬ 
tion, the domestic lares kept it free from the inebriated and 
demoralised son, whom the genius of civilisation sends from 
the city haunts of pollution, to lift his hand against his 
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parent. If the ingeniam perfervidum of a roving life 
carried the husband from the arms of the wife, perhaps to 
be biought home a corpse, she seldom witnessed in him the 
victim of any of the thousand civilised crimes which render 
the common thief, the fraudulent bankrupt, the swindler, 
the gambler, the disloyal-spouse, the drunkard, worse than 
dead to her. If a well-directed revenge might deprive the 
inmates of the turret of a rude home, the strength was, at 
least, free from the inroads of the messenger or poinder, 
whose warrant has a crueller edge than the falchion of an 
enemy. We advocate not the cause of robbery, though dig¬ 
nified by the name of war or revenge, or coloured by the 
hues of a chivalric spirit of daring ; but, when we look 
around us, and see how much civilisation has accomplished 
for our bodies and our intellects, and how little for our 
hearts oi our morals, we hesitate to condemn our ancestors 
for crimes which they were taught to believe as virtues, to 
attribute to them an unhappiness which they viewed as the 
mere chance of war, and to laud the civilised doings of our 
own times, when the criminal has not the excuse of a want 
of proper education to palliate his offences against the laws 
of his country. We are led into these remarks by some 
risin" reminiscences of the doings of old Wat Scott of Har- 
den, the most gnarled, most crooked, and sturdiest stem of 
the tree of that old family. He lived in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, the hottest period of Border warlare, and occupied the 
old seat of the family, Harden Castle—a place of considerable 
strength, situated on the beetling brink of a dark and pre¬ 
cipitous dell, not far from the river Borthwick, and facing a 
small rivulet which brawled past to meet the larger stream. 
The place was suitable to the castle and its possessor ; for 
the stronghold contained in security the sturdy riever, ami 
the glen was a species of massy more for the cattle which 
he made his own upon the good old legitimate principle of 
mighty so much despised in these days of statutory legisla- 
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tion, when the acts of Parliament extend to twenty times 
the size of tlie Bible. 

Many anecdotes and stories have been recorded of Walter 
Fcott of Harden ; and we ourselves, we believe, have, in 
prior parts of our work, noticed him favourably. There can 
be little doubt, indeed, that he was a perfect man—that is, 
according to the estimate of qualities in the times in which 
lie Jived, as gallant in love as he was bold in war ; and 
surely, letting the latter rest on his undis2)uted fame, tlie 
former could not be better jn-oved than by his having, when 
still a fine bold riever, wooed and won the Blower of ^ar 
row,'’ INIaiy Scott, the daughter of Philip Scott of Dryhope 
<—a young maiden, whose poetical appellation, exjn-essive as 
it is, would go small way in carrying to the minds of those 
cnrions in beauties the [perfections she enjoyed from nature. 
Of the manner in which Harden conducted his oiperations 
on the heart of this famous beauty, it may be difficult now 
to S2)eak with that certainty which is applicable to his 
seizure and approipriations of his neighbours’ live stock 
generally ; but, judging from the analogy of the boldness of 
his other exploits, and from the circumstance that his father- 
in law sti[)ulated in the marriage-contract that he was ‘‘to 
find Harden in horse meat and man’s meat, at his tower of 
Dryhojie, for a year and a day, but that (as five barons 
])ledgc), at the exipiry of that period, his son-in-law should 
remove without attempting to continue in possession by 
force ,it may be presumed that the riever was not, in this 
instance, lost or forgotten in the lover. Old Dryhope hncvo 
him from the early fame he had acquired ; and, while he 
had no objection to give him the Flower of Yarrow for his 
wife, he saw the necessity of providing against the occur¬ 
rence which would, in all likelihood, have taken [dace, of 

*The contract is extant in t!ie charter-chest of the present renre- 
Fcn’ativG. Neither Harden nor the Flower of Yarrow couVi wHrp 
their l amcs.—E d. ® 
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alter taking iip his residence at Drybope Tower, and be- 
coming laird, at the same time that he kept a firm hold of 
arden and his other lands. The spirit of approp) iation, 
in short, was so strong and overpowering in the heart of the 
old chief, that, as was frequently alleged of him, it was 
dangerous to let him sit down on a creepy stool belonging, 
to a honafide proprietor; for three minutes’occupancy 
seemed to produce in him all the efirects of the long positive 
prescription ; and he never looked at an article°of man’s 

making, oimatnre’sproduction, without considering whether 

it were a moveable or a fixture. 


The only period of Harden’s life in which his peculiarno- 
tions oimeum and tuu7n were lost sight of, was during the 
sweet moon of his marriage with Mary Scott. Forgone 
lunation, the poor Border proprietors were safe; and, if the 
Harden motto, CorniM reparahit Phoebe, had any meaning 
in it, it was the only moon of his life that did not light him 
forth to commit some depredation. His marriage, with the 
slight exception already stated, had no such effect in mo¬ 
difying his aiiiiropriating sjiirit, as marriages now-a-days 
produce on reclaimed rogues or roues , for Mary Scott al¬ 
though the fairest of all the fair women of her time, had the 
same relish forcookingotherpeople’s kye, that her husband 
Walter felt in bringing them home. There was not a wife 
in all the Borders that served up “the feast of spurs” to 
her lord with greater regularity, and more attention to the 
rules of proper hussyskep, than the Flower of Yarrow. If 
Walter came in crying for sujoper— 


“Haste ye, my dame—what elieer the ni^ht? 
I look to see your fable dight; 

For I hae been up since peep o’ light, 
Driving the dun deer merrilie ”— 

Her rej)ly was just as spirited and ready;— 

“ Are ye sae keen set, Wat? ’Tis weel— 
I’laith, ye’ll find a dainty meal; 
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For it’s a’ o* the guid Rippon steel, 

And 3’6 tnaun digest it manfallie.” 

The spirit of the riever, inborn, and streno^thened by 
education and example, became, in the case of Harden, as 
it did in that of many a one else of the Border lairds, a 
regular household duty j and perhaps a more peaceable 
husband than he might have felt a difficulty in resisting 
the authority of so fair a governess as Mary Scott. 

In the course of a long period, occupied by Harden in his 
daily duty and pastime of overturning the rights of moveable 
property—and sure he must have been a happy man whose 
hobby was his duty—his helpmate bore him no fewer than 
six sons, who inherited the spirit of their father, and the 
beauty of their mother. They came all to man’s estate , 
and there was not one of them who disgraced the principles 
of education which their father took so much care to instil 
into them, as well by precept as by the example daily laid 
before them, of levying black mail, and keeping the dark 
glen well filled with the cattle of their neighbours. It was 
the ambition of Hai'den that each of his sons should be an 
independent proprietor, who might rieve, in after times, on 
his own account; and, at the time when our story properly 
begins, he could count four fine properties which he in¬ 
tended for the inheritance of four of the six youths. Two 
remained to be provided for, and a point soon came to be 
mooted at the fireside of Harden Castle—how two fitting 
lairdships might be acquired for them, so that it might 
never come to be said, by posterity, that Wat of Harden 
was unable to steal, or win by powmr or purchase, a good 
domain for every one of the sons of the Flower of Yarrow 
The great difficulty, of course, lay in the nature of the thing 
to be acquired, because, unhappily, an estate could not be 
carried away; and there had already begun to be introduced 
a practice on the Borders of regulating the rights of land 
by pieces of parchment skins, whereby the outside of a 
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sheep—a creature itself easily conveyable—was made to 
vest a right in the land on which it grazed. No doubt, 
the charter chest might be carried away, and Walter had 
courage enough to enable him to accomplish that object; 
but still there remained many difficulties in the way; 
doubles of the charters were apt to make their appearance 
at a future day, and the best fire that could be produced 
at Harden Castle w^is not sufficient to burn out the vestisres 
of proprietorship which the sword of its master could 
so easily overturn. 

As hisyears increased, the anxie ty of the old laird waxed 
stronger and stronger on the subject which lay nearest to 
his heart He had often cast his eye on the property ot 
Gilinanscleugh, not far distant^ and he had even counted 
the broad acres, to ascertain if they would make a suitable 
inheritance for one of his sons. It belonged, also, to a 
family of Scobts—a circumstance that increased its peculiar 
fitness for the purjiose he had so long cherished as his son 
would still be a Scott of Gilmanscleugh, and the injustice 
of the appropriation would be diminished, by his being chief 
of the clan, and having a species of superiority over its pro¬ 
prietor. By an unfortunate agreement of tempers, the two 
families had long remained on a sort of friendly footing; 
and Harden had never been able to bring about such a feud 
as might give him a pretext for denouncing Gilmanscleugh 
at head-quo rters, when he might have got the envied pro¬ 
perty forfeited, and a grant of it to himself No doubt, he 
had often taken from Gilmanscleugh his kye, but what 
neighbour had been fortunate enough to escape, and what 
victim of his cupidity dared to resent an injury where re¬ 
sentment would have brought upon his head an evil a thou¬ 
sand times greater than that attempted to be avenged ? It 
was even a species of favour conferred on a small proprietor 
to have a theft committed upon him by old Harden, because 
he was generally sure to be protected against more unscru* 
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pulous aggressors by the old lion, who liked to preserve 
what he himself might come to require ; and so Gilmans- 
clcvigh,like many others, had suffered meekly the contribu¬ 
tions llid upon him—for the double object of retaining his 
old chief’s friendship, and preserving the rest of his stock 
from thehandsof theother marauders, who were continually 
roaming about to take whatever they could violently lay 
hands upon. The situation of 11 arden was, therefore, that 
of the wolf in the hible; but he had never yet been able to 
come to the resolution of cisserting that the lamb had ren¬ 
dered the descending water muddy to him who drank farther 
up the stream. On this important subject he did not dis¬ 
dain to take the advice of Mary, who could see no reason, 
any more than Walter himself, why the chief of the Scotts 
Bliould not be able to provide a landed portion for two of 
his sons, when the whole of Liddesdale and the Debateable 
Land contained so much good ground lying ready for the 
taking. She, moreover, was also partial to Gilmanscleugh, 
and only lamented that it was not large enough to form two 
good properties; though that, of course, was no reason why 
it should not be taken, quantum et qucde, for one of her 
sons, leaving the other to be provided for by some other 
estate out of the many that lay around them. 

“ By my faith, Mary,” said Walter, “ if Gilmansclcugh 

had four legs to it, it should not be long the property of its 
present master.” 

And if my Walter had the arms he used to have,” re¬ 
plied she. “it should not be long ere it was Harden s. My 
power hath faded. Formerly, if the Flower of Yarrow had 
asked Harden to give her Gilmanscleugh for a jointure, it 
Avoukl have been hers ere next morn heard the cock crow 
hi Harden glen ; but years bring fears.” 

“Notto Harden, Mary, love. He knoweth not the mean- 
in o* of the vile word. Your dished spurs make me as sharp- 
set now, as they did when the cook was the fairest maid in 
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Ya^ow.» It is these sheep-skin rights, lass, that pre¬ 
vent me from bestowing Gilmanscleugh on one of our 
sons. 


“ She who cooks Rippon steel. Wat, needeth a fire,” re- 

phed she. “Charters will burn. I’ll give ye the spui-s, if 

yo J1 give me the parchment It will roast one of Gilmans- 
cleugli’s kye/' 

^ quarrel, Mary,” said Harden. 

It i were to swear on the altar at Melrose, ” replied she, 
laughing, “that Harden, wishing cows, asked for a cause, 
there wouldn’t a simi>leton on the Borders believe my oath 

here be thy wits, Wat? What better cause of quarrel 
need ye now than you ever did—a good hanger ? ” 

“ You would not have me kill my kinsman, Mary, to get 
his lands for our son? By the moon of our armorials, I’ve 
slam enough. Nothing now will make me take a man’s 

life but anger, unless he be an Englishmau, and then I’ll 
doit for love. ’ 

“ There is no use for killing,” rejoined she, “I’ll give 
ye the steel feast in the morning, and set ye forth for Gil¬ 
manscleugh kine. Take tliem all, with the pefc lamb that 
frisks before the door, on the green lea; and if this do not 
make Scott complain, I had no title to be called the Flower 
of Yarrow. If he complain, ye want no more. Ranshakle 
the house, bring me the parchment rights, and I’ll have a 
fire ‘bleezing bonnilie.’ One who hath cooked spurs may 
cook parchment.” 

“ But there may be copies, Mary—doubles o’ the rio-hts ’ 
said Wat, "" 

“ Aweel, my fire’s big enough,” answered she. “ I’ve 
seen ye take fivescore o’ sheep in one night, and the dcil’s 
in’t if ye cannot take two skins.” 

**Good faith, butthou rttheFlowero’the Yarrow rievers, 


* Mary Scott is well known to have been as famous for the cooking 
oi spurs as for her beauty. 
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Iklary ! Now, tell me where I shall get a pi*opcrty for our 
remaining son ” 

Gilmanscleugh may serve them both, replied she. 

These last words were spoken by Mary as she went out 
of the room ; and Walter, having no opportunity of asking 
what she meant (though, indeed, she meant nothing more 
than that the property might be large enough to serve 
both), continued to mutter the words for a time, with a 
view to ask her for an explanation. 

“ Gilmanscleugh may serve them both.” lie repeated. 

“ The woman hath gone mad. It is not enough for one of 
them. Has she lost the spirit of our house, and brought 
down her ambition to a mailing'? By my faith, Dryhope 
itself will make up the deficiency ; and, if nothing else 
can be got, Dryhope shall be taken for my youngest.” 

After this manner old Walter ruminated on the unex¬ 
plained statement of his wife , and, by repeating it again 
and again, roused the pride that lay at the bottom of his 
heart, and made him wax even angry with the wife of his 
bosom, and she the Fower of Yarrow, and the mother of 
his six sons. But, angry as he was, he was also weary, 
having been hunting in the forest during the day ; and 
he went to sleep, muttering, as he struggled ineffectually 
with the drowsy god, some oaths peculiar to himself, and 
to the effect that, take Gilmanscleugh when he chose, it 
should not suffice for the portion of two sons. 

In the morning he awoke, but did not forget the state¬ 
ment of Mary, that had given a momentary impulse to his 
bile ] and, repairing to the breakfast-room, he found there 
his six sons and his wife, who, from some fugitive indica¬ 
tions of face and manner, appeared to be engaged in some 
by-plot, in which she was the exclusive actor Her ori¬ 
ginal beauty, which acquired for her the poetical soubriquet 
by which she was so well known, still vindicated a place 
among the ravages of advanced age; and her spirit, in place 
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cInSr'f had increased, ana was 

continually breaking forth in expressions of vivacity and 

mtnour, which sustained the heart of the old chief, and 
made her the sun of the domestic circle which she had so 
ong p-aced with her beauty She was now in the very 
eig of her most delightful occupation—serving up with 
ler own hands the morning meal of her brave Wat and her 
SIX gallant sons, the parallel of whom, for make and man¬ 
hood, might not again befound m broad Scotland. So happy 
was she, and so full of the joyous and soul-cheering fire of a 
woman s humour, that the six youths sat and looked at her 
with mule expressions of sons whose filial eyes saw, in the 
lower of Yarrow, more beauties of mind and person than 
even exuberant nature had bestowed ; and old Wat him¬ 
self smiled as he gazed upon her, and finally relenquished his 
malice prepense, which had been urging him forward to ask 
her for an explanation of what she had said on the previous 
evening—that Gilmanscleugh would suffice for a portion to 
tlie two sons of proud Harden. The parties sat down to 
the morning meal; and as the old chief took ofi* the cover 
of the first dish, a loud laugh, in which he heartily joined, 
announced the fulfilment of the spirited dame’s promise of 
the previous evening, for their was nothing beneath it but 
a pair of spurs, made of shining Rippon steel, and present- 
ing, in their sharp rowels, little power of assuaging the 
hunger of the youths, who had been hunting in the neigh- 
bouiing dells, and could have eat, as the saying goes, the 
horse behind the saddle. Harden knew the meaning of the 
manoeuvre ; for he recollected the statement of the dame, 
that she would present to him the feast of spurs, to send 
him to Gilmanscleugh for a portion to her sons , and, no¬ 
thing loth to receive the sharp hint, he exhibited, through 
his rough growling laugh, the fire and keenness of his 
rieving spirit, which was now to be gratified by the luxury 
of an adventure. 
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« What game shall these Kippon rowels prick us to, 

I^Iaiy 1 ” cried the chief, still laughing. 

“A good portion for our youngest,’^ replied she ; the 
broad acres of Gilmansclengh, and all thekye thereon, and 
eke the kist that holds the parchment j which last is to be 
placed in my safe keeping.” 

“And why not for our two youngest?” rejoined Harden, 
recollecting with a slight bitterness mixed with his good 
humour, her former statement. ‘‘ May not Gilmansclengh 
serve both of our unprovided sons % What right have the 
sous of the Flower of Yarrow to more than the half of 
what hath served one Scott of Gilmansclengh % By my 
faith, Mary! if I had not so good a breakfast before me, 

I would quarrel with my Flower for her depreciation of the 
honour of Harden, and were it not for that contract thy 
father wheedled out of me, I’d seize Dryhope in revenge.” 

'' And forfeit the five pledges,” replied she, laughing. 

*' But, Wat, had we not better measure Gilmansclengh 
first, before we quarrel about its proportions.” 

“I have driven too many of his cattle over it to Harden 
Glen, not to know the breadth of it,” said he, keeping up 
the humour. “But come, my boys, we shall take a better 
gauge of its dimensions to-day. Harden never rieves by 
day; but the light of the sun tells us best what the moon 
may light us to.” 

And having breakfasted on something more substantial 
than the dish of spurs, the old laird, and his sons were pre- 
jiared to sally forth to take a survey of Gilmansclengh s 
flock, with a view to those ulterior operations which might 
have the effect of precipitating its unlucky proprietor into 
such a quarrel with his sturdy superior as might afford the 
latter a jnetext for carrying his object of ambition into 
effect. To cover their proceedings, they took with them 
their hunting-graith, without forgetting the stirrup-cnp, or 
rather without being allowed, by the provident solicitude 
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of the spirited dame, to forget that essential preparative to 
a Borderer’s forth-going, whether he was bent on hunting, 
rieving, or wooing. Mounted on their strong shaggy gat 
rons, with bows slung over their shoulders, swords by their 
sides, and tJie aocompaniment of two wolf-dogs of great 
size and strength, and a number of stag-hounds, all yelling 
around, till their voices awakened the sleeping echoes of the 
glen, and formed a rugged harmony with the long shrill 
winding of the hunter-horns, they presented in the fea¬ 
tures of the group, that mixture of the war and the chase, 
sport and spoliation, which marked all the roving parties 
of that extraordinary period and still more extraordinary 
place. I’he mother of six such sons had presented to her a 
fair subject of exultation in the party that stood before her; 
and her eye, which still retained the blue light of that of 
the Flower of Yarrow, spoke the pride which swelled her 
bosom, as it passed, in laughing intelligence, from one fair 
face and manly person to another. 

“ It was as a hunter I first saw you, Walter, from Dry- 
hope I.over, said she; ^^and he who hunted for a wife, 
may well hunt for a portion to her children,” 

“ If I bringdown Gilmanscleugh,” replied Wat, laughing, 

“ it will be a higher quarry than the Flower of Yarrow.” 

“ You thought not so then, Wat,” rejoined she, in the 
same spirit; “ but love giveth way to ambition. That day 
thou callest Gilmanscleugh thine own, I w'ill busk me again, 
as I once busked thy bonny bride, and put thy once- 
cherished Flower of Yarrow in fair competition with the 
broad acres of Gilmanscleugh. By my troth, thou wouldsb 
be a bold man to prefer the new love to the old.” 

“ I would not give thee, woman,” rejoined he, ‘‘for all 
Branxholm’s wide domains, with the whole of Ettrick 
Forest to boot; so hold thy peace, and apply thee to thy 
hiissyskep; for, by my sword, we will come home hungry 
men.” 
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And old Wat’s liorn sounded again among the hills. 
The signal for starting was well known, and away they 
dashed down the steep, with that speed which the Bor- 
derers always exhibited—a consequence, perhaps, of the 
habit of getting off with their booty in the fear of a 
rescue. They were soon out of the sight of the fond 
dame, who long afterwards sat at the small window on 
the east side of the tower, listening to the notes of tlie 
norn, as they reverberated among the heights, and died 
away like the parting notes of mountain spirits that seek 
their dark recesses in the opening morn. A true Bor¬ 
derer’s wife, she never feared for the result of an expe¬ 
dition of either hunting or harrying; and, as yet, a 
prosperous fate, by saving her husband and her six sons 
from the dangers to which their mode of life exposed 
Ihem, had visited her with no cause of a wife’s sorrow or 
a mother’s affliction. But such was her heroic spirit, 
that, much as she loved these objects of her affection, 
she could have acted the Spartan dame over the dead 
body of the deaiest among them, and quelled the bursting 
heart with the thought that he had died nobly in the voca¬ 
tion to which Ills fate had called him. It was not that habit 
had worn out the ordinaiy solicitude of the female heart j 
for, if custom had recognised the actions of a rieving female 
in the affair of moveable pro 2 :)erty as well as of moveable 
licarts, we dare to be bold enough to say that Mary Scott 
would have been as famous as an amazon scaumer, as she 
was as the Flower of Yarrow. Many an expedition she 
had planned ; and it was often more easy for Harden to 
satisfy himself as to the number of good cattle he might 
Judge in the glen, than it was to come up to the expectations 
of his better half, who, as the ballad says, if he had brought 
her less than ten, would not have ‘‘ roosed his braverie.’’ 
Nor was Harden’s wife singular in the possession of these 
iinfeminine feelings of Border heroism ; for, as women are 
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generally seen to take on the hues and complexions of the 
minds of their lords, the Border dames were generally 
remarkable for the spirit with which they applauded the 
deeds of their husbands, and the fortitude with which they 
bore the consequences, often lamentably tragic, which re¬ 
sulted from the wild life they were habituated to lead. In 
her present situation, Mary Scott thouglit only of the fair 
property of Gilmanscleugh, which she conceived so well 
suited for the heirloom of her two sons that still wanted 
provisions; and she had already in her mind’s eye the bick¬ 
ering flame that was to consume the parchment rights, and 
roast the oxen that would serve for the celebration of tho 
new acquisition to the wealth and property of Harden. 

Meanwhile the hunting troop spread through the sur¬ 
rounding woods, sounding their horns, but caring less for 
the dun deer of the Scotch hills than for the black cattle of 
Gilmanscleugh. They had not proceeded far, being still 
within the limits of Harden’s lands, when they heard the 
himtingdiorn of some party in the distance ; and the old 
chief immediately despatched one of his sons—whom he 
styled the Forester, from his love of the sports of wood¬ 
craft—to prick his garron forward, and ascertain who it 
wos that had the hardihood to drive the dun deer so near 
to Harden's glen. The young man obeyed, and as he pro¬ 
ceeded, he found that the huntsman, whoever he was, had, 
probably from hearing the sounds of the approaching chief, 
retired to the westward, with a view to avoid the coming 
party. This construction on his conduct was the first 
thought that arose on the miiid of young Harden, and it 
came with the suspicion that the sound of the stranger’s 
hoi’ll indicated no other a visiter to the Harden woods than 
that very Gilmanscleugh against whom his father and 
mother had been nourishing the schemes which might con¬ 
tribute to the gratification of their ambition. With these 
til oughts came another—viz., that he, the young Harden; 
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who was one of the unprovided sons for whom Gilmans- 
clengh was intended, would contribute to the satisfaction 
of both his father and mother, if he made short work of 
tlie projected scheme, and, by urging the proprietor of the 
envied property to a quarrel and battle, get quit of him by 
a bilbo thrust, and thus settle in an instant an affair which 
apparently occupied a great deal more thought than it was 
entitled to. The idea brought a whole train of the most 
deliglitful cogitations that had ever yet fired his young 
fancy. He would anticipate the views of his father; set 
olf by contrast the simplicity of his own act—a simple ex¬ 
tension of the sword-arm—with the intricate machinery of 
lus parents’ sclieme of ambition; enjoy the surprise of his 
fatlier and the wonder of his mother when he told them 
tliat he had, by an milucky quarrel, killed Gilmanscleugli, 
and asked, with affected simplicit3% what would become of 
the property? show himself the best of the six sons of Har¬ 
den, and wortliy of the best smile of the Flower of Yarrow. 
The accumulation of rising thoughts and stirring feelings 
inflamed his mind; and, striking deep the rowels into his 
garron’s side, he pricked forward at the rate of a quick 
gallop, with the wolf-dog Grim bounding before him, ba^’’- 
ing forth a deep yell, and his tongue hanging half-a-foot 
over his bloodthirsty jaws. He kept his pace for a con¬ 
siderable time, and was already far from his father’s i^arty, 
when he saw Gilmanscleugh’s dog, also a wolf-hound, and 
Icnown to him by the peculiarity of his colour, being almost 
white, bounding away to the left—in the track, doubtless, 
of his master. The moment the dogs perceived each other 
in the breathless, foaming condition into which their race 
had inflamed them, they closed in a fell struggle, and made 
the wood ring with the sounds of their wrath. Gilmans- 
cleugh heard the affray, and returned to save his favom’ito 
hound from the jaws of Harden’s, which was so famous 
throughout the forest, that no animal of its species, or in- 
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deed of any other in the wood, could stand before it. Com 
mg up, he struck the fierce animal of his chief; and youni 
Harden, coming from behind, upbraided him for assault 
iiig his dog, in such terms of galling abuse that the insultec 
man turned and laid his hand on his sword. The act wat 
followed by a similar movement on the pait of the Forestei 

in another moment they were engaged in fight, and the 
period of a minute did not pass away before the young and 

beautiful son of Harden lay upon the ground, a bleeding 
corpse/ 

Ho, for Gilmanscleugh! ” cried the victor, as he sheathed 
his bloody sword, and saw all the danger of his situation. 
“ Ho, for Gilmanscleugh! and that without blast o’ horn; 
for every tree o Harden woods will rise up to avenge the 
death o’ the Flower o’ Yarrow’s favourite son!” 

And he struck his horse s sides, and urged him forward, 
calling out for his dog Wolf, who was as anxious to get out 
of the clutches of Grim, as his master was to get out of the 
reach of Harden. 

“ Wolf! Wolf!” he cried, as he turned round. “For Gil- 
manscleiigh hame—hame—ho! I have killed a dun deer 
to-day, whose umbles will tell the seer a sad tale o’ our 
house, and whose corbin bane will bring mony a Harden 
corbie to Gilmanscleugh.” 

But Wolf was too firmly in the fangs of Grim; and now 
Harden’s horn was sounding in shrill tones in the hollows, 
announcing to the unfortunate victor the near approach of 
the fierce chief, but no longer awaking the ear of the vic¬ 
tim, who lay already stiff among the green leaves of the fo¬ 
rest. The dogs were still fast, and he must spend as much 
time in disengaging them as would bring the father of the 
slain youth to the scene of his sorrow and revenge, or he 
must braid on with the top-speed of his favourite Sorrel, and 
leave his dog an evidence of the deed, that, if traced to him, 
would bring ruin on his home, his wife, and his childi'en, 
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and all the retainers of Gilmanscleugh. Springing off, and 
nerved with the force of despair, he flung himself on the 
wrestling dogs, and laying hold of the throat of Harden’s, 
he clutched it with such strength that the animal opened 
his jaws, gasping for breath, and turning up hLs eyeballs 
beneath the lids, fell on his side; but his revengeful oppo¬ 
nent, no sooner free from the gripe which had bound him, 
seized Grim in his turn; and Gilmanscleugh saw before him 
an alternation of a process of choking that would consume 
more than his hurrying moments. There was not an instant 
for deliberation: seizing his sword, he stuck it into the heart 
of the dog, and, detaching Wolf, sprung to his saddle, and 
flew tlirough tlie forest with the speed of light; while his 
faithful animal, seeing no longer life in his enemy, forsook 
his prey and his revenge, and bounded away after his flying 
master. But too much time had, unfortunately for G ilnmns- 
cleugh, been already lost in disengaging the dogs; for the 
twang of a bow announced to him, as he hurried on, that a 
messenger more fleet than Sorrel was after him, and, look¬ 
ing round, he saw his faithful attendant fall to the ground, 
with a long shaft quivering in his smoking side. 

‘‘There is my king’s evidence left behind me," muttered 
he, as he stuck the rowels deeper in the sides of his horse. 
“Wae to Gilmanscleugh when Harden has to avenge the 
death o’ a son slain by his ann! Braid on, good Sorrel, to 
a flaming stable, and carry your master to what may be suiie 
a lordless ha’!” 

Tlic speed of his horse soon took him out of the reach of 
Harden and his sons—but not before they had seen him in 
the act of flight, and brought down his dog by an arrow sent 
from the unerring hand of the old chief’s namesake. On 
coming ui3 to the place where his favourite lay extended 
dead on the ground, with his face upturned to heaven, and, 
though partly covered l^y his bonnet’s plume that had fallen 
down in the flight, dis^^laying too evidently the rigid muscles 
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of dcatli, liitj father and his brothers uttered a loud cry of 
.astonishment and grief, and ran to satisfy themselves of 
the terrible truth, that the beautiful youth was indeed 
dead. The satisfaction was easy and ready: enough of blood 
lay in a pool by his side to have carried in its stream two 
young lives; and a single glance at his pale face struck the 
mind with the palsy which death in the human countenance 
so strangely produces. His sword, firmly grasped in his 
hand, told .also a part of the story, which was eked out by 
the I ody of ^the dead Grim and that of his lifeless antag¬ 
onist, which one of the sons had brought to the place 
where the group stood gazing in silent grief. But it 
was only for a moment. The heavy, tear-filled eye of 
sorrow of the father changed in an instant, and flashed forth 
the fire of revenge, and, as every one of his five sons clutched 
their swords, loud cries rent the air—“ Ho! for Gilmans- 
cleugh with the sword and the fire-faggot! So entirely were 

the fiery youths led away by the impulse of the new feeling, 
that they had all remounted them garrons, clanging their 
drawn swords, and uttering their deep-mouthed cries, with¬ 
out reflecting for a moment that the body of the dead youth 
had to be disposed of, and that all their party was not able 

to take Gilmanscleugh Tower, and put its inma-tes to the 
sword. 

“ Hold! ho! my brave sons!” cried the father, as the fire 
of his revenge beamed through his tears. “Wliy this hurry? 
A hundred years would not cool our fire, and a sudden re¬ 
venge lacketh the fulness of satisfaction. We must take 
home the body of my dead son to his mother. It will be 
hei duty to swathe it and to lay it out. It is the first time 
she hath had this w'ork to do; and, as she does it, she vdll 
recollect her words of yestreen when she said that Gihnans- 
cleugh would serve for both of my sons. Too true, alas \ 
Gilmanscleugh hath satisfied one; Gilmanscleugh shall 
satisfy the other.” 
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Tlio youtlis, bui'ning as they were for satisfaction, saw 
the necessity of agreeing to the recommendation of their 
father; and, dismounting again, they lifted the stiff body 
from among the clotted grass, and, wrapping it in a man tie, 
laid it over the backs of two of their horses, and proceeded 
in momiiful procession towards home, where Mary Scott as 
yet sat at the castle window indulging in the meditation to 
which the expedition of her husband and her sons had given 
rise. The sounds of the hom that had struck her ear had 
long ceased, and she pictured to herself the bold party scour¬ 
ing over Gilmanscleugh, the intended inheritance of her sou, 
tlie Forester, the best beloved of her, as he was of his father, 
for boldness, filial affection, and bcaut}^ She did not ex¬ 
pect them till the evening was far gone, and then it would 
be her duty and gi'catest delight to prepare for them the 
cheerful bickering fire, and the warm refreshing meal, and 
welcome them to their home and their pleasm'es with her 
ticcustomed looks of satisfaction, her well-chosen words of 
good-humour, and her questions of success, put iji such form 
as might afford the opportunity of recounting their deeds of 
arms or woodcraft. Many a time had she enjoyed these 
highest pleasui'es of the dutiful wife, affectionate mothe]', 
and spirited companion; and there was yet time and oppor¬ 
tunity in store for her to enjoy them again with uudimi- 
nished relish. Casting her eyes over the side of the glen, 
slie saw the procession of her husband and five sons, vrith 
the dead body of the sixth, coming slov/ly along the middle 
of the dell. This was not the way in which old Wat of 
Harden usually returned to his castle; there were no cattle 
driven before him, no winding of his horn among the hills, 
no whoop of triumph from his rough throat. The slow tread 
of the horses feet, as they paced the sod, came upon her 
ear with a dead, hollow sound; and her heart became busy 
with its mystic divinations, before her eye could trace all 
the details of the unusual sceiie. But feature by fcatine of 



this first representation of a mother’s bereavement opened 
gradually on her view; she ran over the faces of her sons 
and that of her husband, and soon distinguished the beloved 
victim; tlie expressions of the countenances of the bearers 
told her the extent of the calamity, if the form of the ex¬ 
tended body, where Death sat triumphant, and gave forth 
those indications of his presence which cannot be misunder¬ 
stood, had left any doubt on her mind that her fair Forester 
was no more. But her griefs loiew no feminine paroxysms; 
the strength of her nerves enabled her to contemplate even 
the scene of a dead son with that strange calmness which 
the strongest feeling can draw from the depths of the men¬ 
tal constitution, as its cover and panoply in the hour of na¬ 
ture’s greatest need. As the procession approached, she 
saw Harden draw his hand over his eyes, and the sobs of 
the youths fell on her ear. Yet she descended with firm¬ 
ness to meet a sight which, contemplated by a mother, is 
perhaps the most harrowing that can be exhibited to mor¬ 
tal eye—a dead son, and that son her hope and pride. At 
the entrance she met her husband, who took her hand, 
and, as he held it, waved to the conductors to pause in their 

progress. 

“Let them come in, Wat,” said she. “I know all my 
Forester is dead. Come forward, my sons, and let me see 
him who was once my pride, and tell me what cruel cause 
hath reft me of my boy.” 

The sons came forward, and, taking the body by the head 
and feet, carried it into the tower, where, having placed it, 
they stood around, silently looking on what was, an hour 
before, their beloved brother, in the heyday of youth and 

beauty. 

“Who hath done this deed?” inquired the mother, as 
she looked on the pale face of her son, with feelings too 
deep for tears. 

“ Gilmansclcugh,” answered Walter. 
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The word operated like electricity on the minds of the 
sons, as they stood silently looking at the corpse. Revenge 
had for a moment been clouded by grief, and the talismanic 
influence of the name of the destroyer drew aside the va¬ 
pours, and exposed again the fiery sun of their resentment. 
A simultaneous movement carried their hands to their 
swords, and every face was tiumed to the door; but the eye 
of old Walter, looking askance through a bush of shaggy 
gi’cy brows, watched keenly every motion; and, as they 
rushed out to raise the cry of destruction to Gilmanscleugh 
and its master, he called them back, and hurried them into 
a side-room with grated windows and a strong door, where 
were contained, as in a stronghold, the title-deeds of Har¬ 
den, and other valuable things which required security. 
“ Let us cons;dt, my bold youths, let us consult,” he said, 
as he pushed the last one in; and the moment they were all 
fairly enclosed, he turned the key in the lock, and put it 
into his pocket. 

“ Give me the Forester’s bloody doublet,” he cried to his 
wife, “ with the hole made by Gilmanscleugh’s sword in the 
right breast.” 

“What mean ye, Wat?” answered Mary, as, lifting her 
eyes from the face of the corpse, she noticed these extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings on the part of her husband. “ Why 
do you lock up our five sons, when vengeance calls them to 
Gilmanscleugh? and why ask ye for the bloody vest, which 
should be the pcniion to fly over the smoking ruins of the 
destro3'er’s tower? If you are to stop revenge, lock u^) the 
mother with her sons; for my heart beats with the pul¬ 
sations of man’s courage, and I will cease to feel as a wo¬ 
man till this blood be avenged. If thou wilt not lead on 
our sons to Gilmanscleugh, let me undertake the task; and 
mark well the issue of a woman’s foray, when a son’s bloody 
doublet hangs on the point of the spear.” 

“Recollect ye not your words, Mary?” answered Wat, 
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hurriedly. “ Said ye not that Gilmanscleugh would serve 
for both our sons? That one lying there is satisfied; by the 
powers of revenge, the other shall not be disappointed. The 
doublet! come, wife, the doublet!—and see that you give 
our sons meat enough, through the west bole of the strong¬ 
room, to keep their blood warm and their hearts glowing 
for three days. Let our dead Forester lie there for that 
time; but turn his head to Gilmanscleugh. The doublet! 
come, quick!” 

Mary could not understand the meaning of these words; 
but she well knew that the resolutions of her husband, 
when determined, were founded on prudence and principle, 
and beyond the affecting capabilities of mortal man; so she 
proceeded to take from the body of her son the doublet, 
wliich was stained with blood, and perforated in the right 
breast by the sword which had deprived him of life. Hav¬ 
ing removed it, she handed it to Walter, who, holding it up 
to the light, looked through the hole, and, with that strange 
mixture of a peculiar humour with the deepest seriousness 
of human nature for which he was remarkable, declared, 
with a grim smile, that he saw through it the lands of Gil¬ 
manscleugh, and the Harden arms over the door of the old 
tower; then, wrapping up the vestment, he hiuried to the 
outer court, and, binding it to the front of his saddle, 
mounted, and clapping spm's to his horse, was, in a few 
moments, away at a hard gallop over the hills. 

Confused by these abrupt and incomprehensible proceed¬ 
ings, Mary had not been able to make the necessary effort 
to get an explanation, though it is doubtful if all her entrea¬ 
ties would have been successful in wringing from the deter¬ 
mined and ermning old chief what were his intentions. He- 
turning to the apartment where the dead body lay, she found 
there a duty which would occupy the time till her husband 
re tinned—in watching the corpse of her beloved Forester, 
and tracing in his rigid, pallid features the traces of those 
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rYm-c-^sious of his beautiful face which losed to extend so 
« .V.. tt.bi. «b« - —„ 
and bring love to him from all sides on the rapid ^ 

sympathetic attraction. On one side lay the corpse sh had 
to watch; at the other were her five remaining sons, enclosed 
as prisoners, and prevented from executing the rei enge ii i ^i 
which she burned, or extending to her the comforting and as- 
suasive assistance of their presence and conversation. As 
she locked on the face of the corpse, she heard the mipatieiit 
murmurings of her sons, who, burning to get forth to satisfy 
the yearnings of their hearts, demanded of her, thiougli a 
small opening in the door, what was the intention of then 
father in thus keeping them from so just and necessary an 
obiect as the vindication of the honour of Harden, and the 


taking of blood for blood. . 

“We shall not be balked of our revenge, mother, cried 

the youngest. “ The Forester’s blood cries more loudly than 
the voice^of our father. Call the retainers, and break open 
the door, that we may get free. Haste, good mother! 

‘Hlaste! haste!” added other voices. 

‘‘I cannot disobey Harden’s commands,” replied she, 

though the face of this fair corpse seems to beckon me to 
the satisfaction of a mother’s heart, at the price of a wife s 
rebellion. My Forester’s glazed eyes are fixed on me, and 
Bay ‘ Open, and. let my brothers free, that my blood may 
be Ivenged.’ I cannot obey. Three days yon must remain 
—three days must the Forester lie in his shroud then 
will Harden be back, and he will bring with him the bloody 


doublet to hang on the point of youi speais. 

“Whither is our father gone]” rejoined the impatient 

youths. _ ^ 

“I know not, but these were his words, replied she. I 

am to watch my Forester’s body, and feed you through the 

west bole, for three days.” ^ 

“We cannot survive three days unrevenged, mother, 
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saicl another. ‘‘We will take on ourselves the responsi¬ 
bility of release. Send us Wat’s John, and he will break 
down this door. Bethink ye, good mother, that Gilmans- 
cleugh may fly, and the Forester’s ghost may wander for 
twenty moons in Harden’s Glen, upbraiding his five brothers 
for not avenging his death.” 

“ I cannot disobey your father,” again said she. 

“Then we will force our freedom, mother,” cried thethiixl 
son. 

Disobedient boy, say not the word,” answered she. 
‘‘ Wait the three days, and, if you will, nurse during that 
time j our fire^ for, if I am not deceived, your father will 
require of you as much avenging wrath as you have to be¬ 
stow, when his horn sounds again his return to Harden.” 

With difficulty did Mary prevail on the impetuous youths 
to refrain from an effort to effect their freedom. For the 
three appointed days, she sat in the room by the side of her 
dead son; and at every meal-hour she handed in the food 
necessary for the sustenance of her prisoners. Nor did she 
conceive that she had any title to rest from her watchful 
labour, or to cease her care of the dead body, even during 
the hours of night, till she saw his death avenged. The 
midnight lamp was regularly trimmed, and hung upon the 
wall, that its glimmering flame might fall upon the pale 
face of the youth, as he lay rolled up in the shroud which 
his mother had prepared for him, while sitting by the bier. 
At the solemn hour of midnight, she sat silent and sad, 
looked now in the face of the dead, listened to hear if any 
sound of a horn without announced the approach of her 
husband, or of a messenger from him, and then inclined her 
ear, to catch the broken words of revenge muttered by her 
sons in their sleep, or the strains of mournful lamentations 
for the death of their brother, which the energy of their 
grief forced from them at those intervals when their revenge 
was overcome by the more intense feeling. Groans and 
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sighs, muttered oaths, sobs, and expressions of impatience, 
mixed or separate, told continually the workmgs of then 
minds. The speech of the ch-eamer was often mixed with 
the conversation of those awake; but so weU acquainted 
was the mother with the sounds of their wiMS, that s i 
could distinguish the one from the other. The question 
was often put by one who slept—“Are the thiee 
yet?” and those awake gave him the answer he could not 
hear Tlien some of them seemed to clutch his neighbour 
in his dreams, and call out, that he had now caught him, 
and would avenge on him the death of the Forester, ac¬ 
companying his speech with a struggle as if he weiu in the 
act of stabbing Gilmansclciigh. Another would call to the 
motlicr, to know the hour; and, when she told him that it 
wus midnight, or an hour past midnight, he would sig i 
deciily, as if he felt the hours of the three days wmged 
^vith lead. Then again, a victim of nightmare groaned 
with fear, at the vision of the Forester’s ghost, and cried, 
that it would not have long to walk the glen, for that the 
tiircc days were fast on the wing. The shrill scream of a 
l>assing eagle or solitary owl, wakening those who slumbered 
in a half sleep, was mistaken for their father s horn, and an 
niipcal to the mother was required to rectify the mistake. 
All these things passed in her hearing, and threw a gloom 
over her mind, which was not relieved by the look which 
slie ever}'’ moment stole at the dead face, as it shone white 
as the shroud in the light of the lamp: hut she stood the 
trial, and continued her watch. The beam of a deadly ic- 
venge indicated the steadfastness with which she adhered 
to her resolution never to rest till she knew that Gilmans- 
clcugh had expiated by his life the murder of her son. 

Since the departure of Harden, no intelligence had come 
IVom him; and so strange had been his conduct when he 
went aAvay, that his wife had often to combat the rising 
thought, that the fate of his favourite son had unsettled 
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made rigid by the grasp of death. Erciy sound was now 
hushed, with the exception of the occasional broken mut- 
tcrings of her sons, and the notes of the winged inhabi¬ 
tants of the upper parts of the tower, who cawed their 
hoarse omens to the midnight wanderer in the forest. 
Every thought that rose in her mind was charged with a 
double portion of awe; and cold shivers, in opposition to 
her efforts to be firm, ran over her from head to heel, and 
precipitated her farther and farther into the depths of her 
fancied evils. Superstition might have borrowed a thou¬ 
sand aids from the circumstances in which she was placed; 
but, though she was beyond the influence of the direct 
operation of that power, the thoughts of evil which she 
had some reason for indulging, borrowed a part of their 
dark hue from the clouds in which the mystic goddess is 
generally enshrined: the individual would indeed have been 
more than woman who could have sat in the situation m 
which she was placed, and measured her evils with the 
gauge of calm reason. 

While sunk in these gloomy reflections, a shrill blast of a 
horn reverberated among the hills. “That is our fathers 
horn!” cried the sons, who awoke with the sound; and 
]\Iary herself knew the signal of the approach of her hus- 
bantL She rose from the side of the corpse, and, looking 
forth from the window, saw, by the moon’s light, Harden 
himself hastening towards the tower. In a moment he 
bounded from his horse, and in another he appeared before 
his wife. 

“To horse! to horse! my sons!” he shouted, as he came 
forward. “Now for Gilmanscleugh, with the fire and the 
sword of Harden’s revenge !” 

A loud shout from the chamber where the sons lay an¬ 
nounced the relief which this statement brought to their 
frenzied minds. The door was opened, and the prisoners 
were set at liberty. Without waiting for refreshment, the 
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Ins intellects, and diiveu him away from the scene of his 
losb, m some wild dieam of superstitious retribution. The 
locking up of Jus sons was the very reverse of tlie conduct 
^dneh his revengeful natme might have dictated; and the 
tahmg with him the bloody doublet, tin-ough tlic sword- 
h ole m which he declared he saw the lands of Gilmans- 
cleugh his own, was far more like the act of a madman, 
than that of one wlio had duties to perform to himself, to 
ns vie and childien, on that sorrowful occasion, more 
serious and difficult than he had ever yet been called 
upon to fulfil. These thoughts rising throughout the dark 
night, when her ears were pained by the strange noises 
iwoceedmg from the excitement of her sons, and her eye 
had nothing to rest on but the dead body of him wffio lay 
sti etched by her side, stung her with anguish, and filled 
her heart with boding anticipations of terror. The thiixl 
night was on the wing; and, thougli twelve o’clock had 
passed, there was no appearance of her husband. Her 
sons had become more than ordinarily restless, and said 
that, ^ if their father did not make his appearance in the 
morning,^ they would disregard all authority, and call to 
the retamers to break down the door with battle-axes, 
and set them at liberty. She heard them in silence, and 
trembled to communicate to them the thoughts that had 
been passing through her mind as to the sanity and safety 
of their father. In a little, the restless prisoners began to 
fall o\ei into their troubled sleep, and the moon, newly 
risen, sent in through the small windows a bright beam, 
that lay on the face of the corpse. She had wrought up 
hci mind almost to a couA'iction that her husband had, in 
a fit of madness, throAvn himself into the Borthwick,' or 
OLliCxAvise committed suicide, and figured to her diseased 
fancy his body placed alongside of her son’s, and Avith that 
same pale beam resting on it, and exhibiting to her the 
features Avhich she had so long looked on Avith delight, 
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o](l chief having cast a look on the dead body, hunicd 
1 1 IS liberated sons to the court, where every retainer 

assembled in a very short time, and, with the moon as 
t^heir guide, the cavalcade, nialdng the castle ring with 
Haidens war-cry, issued with rapid steps out of the 
balhuin, and took the road to Gilmansclough. They ar- 
iived at the place of their destination while the moon shone 
still clear in the heavens; and Harden’s sons observed that 
their hither now took no precautions, as was usual in his 
night attacks, to prevent the assailed party from knowin- 
approadi. He marched them silently, deliberately, and 
bold y up 111 front of tlie tower of Gilinaiiscleiigh, where 
Scott who had fondly imagined that his act had not been 
traced to him, was residing in a security that had been daily 
increasing, but was now so soon to be ended. The whole 
party were ranged in front of the devoted tower, and Hav¬ 
en s horn was sounded for entrance. Scott appeared at 
the window, and asked the pleasure of Harden, and the 
purpose of his call at that unusual hour, though he W'ell 
knew to what he owed the fearful visit. 

I have a paper, under the king’s hand, to read to thee, 
Gilmanscleiigh,” replied Harden. 

« ^ moriiin,” replied Scott. 

Uiir lights are out in the tower. I will wait ye at ver 
am time; but let it be in the licht o’ day.” 

“The moon is Harden’s time,” rejoined tlie chief “If 

thou wilt not let us in to read it, here, in the light of this 

torch, brought for the occasion, thou shalt hear the words 

of niaje.sty. I am only the royal commissioner, and inii.st 
do my duty.” 

The tm-ch was hold up, and Harden calling forth one of 
his retainers, who had been a clerle in a convent, ordered 
him to read a royal cliarter which he put into his hands, 
lie man obeyed, and read the document whicJi pimported, 
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in the few words of these old land rights, that the king, 
for the love and favour he bore to Walter Scott of Harden, 
had conveyed and settled upon him and his heirs the lands, 
tower, and appurtenances of Gilmanscleugh, which formerly 
l3clonged to William Scott, but had fallen to the crown by 
escheat, in consequence of the constructive rebellion of the 
said William Scott, in killing the son of Harden, known by 
the name of the Forester, when engaged in hunting on his 
father’s lands. The charter gave, in addition, full power to 
the said Walter Scott to take immediate possession of the 
proi)erty, and to adopt all necessary steps for ejecting the 
former proprietor and his family from the same. 

“ Thou hast heard read the king’s writ,” cried the chief. 

What sayest thou to the royal authority ? I come here 
peaceably to demand the possession of Gilmanscleugh. If 
you will consent to depart, and give me up the key of the 
tower, I will i^ass my honour for the safety of thee and 
tliine. If not, I will enforce the king’s authority. Take a 
quarter-of-an-hour to decide. I will wait the decision.” 

This announcement produced surprise on all hands, as 
well to the unhappy proiirietor, who was to be de]3rived of 
his lands that had come to him from his ancestors, as to the 
sons of Harden, who were to be deprived of that species of 
revenge they had burned for, and considered to be the only 
one suited to tiie occasion which called for it—the life of 
tlie slayer. While Gilmanscleugh retired to consider of 
tlio proposal, the sons of Harden crowded round him, and 
implored him to retract his condition of extending safety 
to the person of the murderer of their brother. The old 
chief—who had already counted all the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the bargain, and saw how much better were 
the broad acres of Gilmanscleugh, which the king had 
given him for the loss of his son, than the life of its master, 
which; although he took, he could make nothing of, seeinr^ 
that it would vanish in the act of capture—replied calmly, 
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to their warm entreaties, that the lands were his revenge 
if revenge, too; but he promised them that 

woS^L^ r • Us request, they 

would have their pleasure of him and his whole household 

addiV ’ or hang, as they chose. This 

addition roused the spirits and restored the hopes of the 

sons, who could not suppose that a man would rive un his 

yeTs?f'i the oasy manner anticipated by thrir Mher. 

et so It turned out; for in a short time Scott appeared 
jigam and stated that, upon condition of him and hisLuse- 
hold being permitted to go forth safe and free, he would 
instantly deliver to him the key of the tower. The bar¬ 
gain was struck; and in a short time the extraordinary 
scene was witnessed of a whole family leaving the home of 
their fathers on a quarter-of-an-hour’s notice, and wander¬ 
ing avvay to beg a habitation and a meal from those who 
were their dependants. Scott’s wife had in her arms a 
sucking child, and three other children held by her gar¬ 
ments, and cried bitterly as they passed on through the 
herce troop, who looked the daggers of a disappointed re- 

wTo®®' tended a sickly son of Scott’s, 

was borne forth on a board carried by two of his re 
tamers; ^d there was seen, hobbling along, with a loim 
piked staff m her hand, the laii-d’s mother, who had gone to 
Gilmanscleugh sixty years before, and born in it seven sons 
and three daughters. Then came Scott himself, with the 
keys in his hand, at the sight of whom Harden’s sons moved 
involuntarily foiward, as the instinctive desire of revem^e 
tor a moment overcame the command of their father The 
keys were handed forth in dead silence; and the servants 
of the ejected laird wiped their eyes as they beheld the me¬ 
lancholy scene. They wandered slowly and reluctantly 
away. Harden looked back as the last of them were dis¬ 
appearing in the wood. “Revenge enough,” he muttered 
— revenge enough, and to spare.” He then entered and 
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took possession of the tower, in v/liicli he left as many of 
Ills men as were siiflBcient to guard it. He then returned 
with his sons and a part of his troop to Harden, where he 
found Mary Scott still sitting by the side of her dead son, 
ill conformity with a custom among the Borderers, derived 
from the land of Odin, that the corpse of a murdered re¬ 
lative should not be committed to the earth till his death 
was avenged. She looked up in the face of Harden as h e 
entered, and the blue eye of the Flower of Yarrow searched 
wistfully for tokens of a deed of stern retribution. Such is 
the power of custom and education, that one of the fairest 
of women, who, if she had lived in the nmeteenth century, 
might have been a Lady Fanny, and shnmk, according to 
fashion, from the sight of a murdered -worm, deemed it ne¬ 
cessary, from duty, and felt it as consonant to the feelings 
of her sex, to look her disappointment at not observing, on 
the clothes or arms of her husband and sons, the signs of a 
wrong righted by blood. 

“Is it thus that Harden comes, with bright steel and un¬ 
sullied clothes, from the house of the murderer of his fairest 
son?” cried she. “Look at that corpse, and blush deep as 
the crimson that djns the lil3'’-lire of our boy. Is there no 
vengeance, Walter ? Is there no satisfaction, my sons ? ” 

“Whether, Mary,” replied Harden, “would you accept a 
charter to the lands of Gilmanscleugh to Harden and his 
lieirs for ever, or the life’s blood of its master, as a satisfac¬ 
tion for the death of our boy who lies there, Idllcd by his 
hand ? ” 

“I would rather enjoy the lands,” replied she, “and let 
the murdeiei enjoy, if he can, the life that is sj)ared to him. 
Our revenge is double; for, while life may be painful to 
him, the lands will yield us pleasure in after j^ears.” 

“Here, then,” said he, “is a charter to the lands of Gil¬ 
manscleugh”—holding out the parchment. “I got it from 
the king as my satisfaction; and now wc maj^ indeed say, 

1 
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as you strangely predicted, that Gilmanscleugh hath 
served both of our sons.’^ 

On the following day, the unfortunate son of Harden 
was buried ; and, long afterwards, the lands of Gilmans¬ 
cleugh remained in the family under the name of Harden’s 
Revenue. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMIST’S TALE. 


Hill and valley were clad in the cold and glistening mantle 
of winter, and the snow floated softly, though chillingly, 
against the cheek of a young and apparently weary travel¬ 
ler, who was plodding his ’vay along the high road towards 
Annan. He was a youth of about nineteen, tall and good- 
looking, apparently of the labouring class, and carried a 
small hwmWe on a stick over his shoulder. I happened to 
be walking homewards in the same direction, and had been 
for some time watching him with great interest—my atten- 
ticn having been excited by his handsome and intelligent 
countenance, and by the expression of deep and settled soi- 
row which clouded it. Absorbed in the gloom of his ov/n 
thonglits, he seemed not to heed the cold, and bleak, and 
desolate scene around him; or perhaps it might be more 
congenial to his feelings than the brightest landscape of 
summer; for who has not felt, in the fiist houis of giief 
and deprivation, a morl)id seeking after, and clinging to, 
objects which serve to cherish and keep alive our feelings 
of gloom and depression*? He started, as if awakened fiom 
a dream, when I addressed him with some trifling remark 
upon the weather; but there was something in the tone of 
his voice, when he answered me, which increased my pre¬ 
possession in his favour. After some trifling conversation, 
I took an opportunity to remark, and to express my s}nn- 
patliy for, his evident dejection, at the same time hinting 
my vrish to knov/ the cause of it, and, if possible, to remove 
it, Idany of my readers will no doubt think this sudden 
and uncalled-for interest in a perfect stranger romantic and 
inju'UcioiLs: but I have rather Quixotic opinions on many 



